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There's a Jime and Place 


and just as this charming girl 
has confidence in the swim she_ is 
about to enjoy, so we _ have _ perfect 
confidence in drawing your attention 
to our 


CEMENT PRODOR 


Acid-resisting Cement. This is an 
absolutely reliable cement that can be 
used with excellent results in any 
situation where acid liquors or fumes 
are present. It has been used 
EXCLUSIVELY for many years by the 
leading industrialists throughout the 
World and has been proved time and 


time again to be 


THE BEST ACID-PROOF 
CEMENT OBTAINABLE 


Cement Prodor is particularly suitable for 
use in the construction of Acid Tanks, 
Acid Process Tanks, Neutralising Sumps, 








COUPON. J. Walls, Towers, Floors, Chimney Linings, etc. 


To :—PRODORITE LIMITED, EAGLE WORKS, WEDNESBURY. PAS Se US et A Ee Sy 


Please send us particulars of CEMENT PRODOR ACID- 
RESISTING CEMENT. 


in any form of lining tile for acid liquor 


constructions. 


Name of Firm 
Address 





For the attention of Mr. 

















EAGLE WORKS sv™ ARTILLERY HOUSE, 


WEDNESBURY 
3URY, ARTILLERY ROW 
Mre)ryoqurers 
STAFFS, PRODORSSS | LONDON, S.W.I. 


Phone: WEDnesbury 0284 A Phone : ABBey 1547 & 1548 


(Private Branch Exchange) 























THE 


ARCHITECTS’ 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL AND THE ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL PRESS (PUBLISHERS QF THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, SPECI- 
FICATION, AND WHO’S WHO IN ARCHITECTURE) 
FROM 45 THE AVENUE, CHEAM, SURREY 


THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES ARE AS FOLLOWS : 


BY POST IN THE UNITED KINGDOM...... LY 3 10 
BY POST TO CANADA........ siveioares £1 3 10 
BY POST ELSEWHERE ABROAD........ £1 8 6 


SPECIAL COMBINED RATE FOR SUBSCRIBERS TAKING 
BOTH THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND THE 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL : INLAND £2 6s. ; ABROAD 
£2 10s. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE BOOKED AT ALL NEWSAGENTS 


* 


SINGLE COPIES, SIXPENCE ; POST FREE, EIGHTPENCE. 
SPECIAL NUMBERS ARE INCLUDED IN SUBSCRIPTION ; 
SINGLE COPIES, ONE SHILLING ; POST FREE, ls. 3D. 
BACK NUMBERS MORE THAN TWELVE MONTHS OLD 
(WHEN AVAILABLE), DOUBLE PRICE. 


* 
SUBSCRIBERS CAN HAVE THEIR VOLUMES BOUND 


COMPLETE WITH INDEX, IN CLOTH CASES, AT A 
cost OF 10s. EACH. CARRIAGE Is, EXTRA 


* 


45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
TELEPHONE : VIGILANT 0087-9 (3 LINEs) 





The Editor will be glad to receive MS. articles 
and also illustrations of current architecture in this 
country and abroad with a view to publication. 
Though every care will be taken, the Editor cannot 
hold himself responsible for material sent him. 
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urder”’ basis. 
supply the JOURNAL except to a client’s definite order. 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 
owing to war conditions are advertised in this JOURNAL 
should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily 


Owing to the paper shortage the JOURNAL, in common with all 
other papers, 1s now only supplied to newsagents on a “‘ firm 
This means that newsagents are now unable to 
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* In common with every other periodical and newspaper in the country, this 


JOURNAL is rationed to a small proportion of its peace-time requirements 
of paper. This means that it is no longer a free agent printing as many 
pages as it thinks fit and selling to as many readers as wish to buy it. Instead 
a balance has to be struck between circulation and number of pages. A 
batch of new readers may mean that a page has to be struck off, and con- 
versely a page added may mean that a number of readers have to go short 
of their copy. Thus in everyone’s interest, including the reader’s, it is 
important that the utmost 
economy of paper should be 
practised, and in this issue 
certain modifications are put 
into effect which save (with- 
out sacrificing any of the 
paper’s standing features) a 
considerable amount of space. 
It is hoped that they will 
win general approval. 








from AN ARCHITECT’S Commonplace Book 


RIBBON DEVELOPMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. ‘“‘ Woe 
unto them that join house to house, that lay field to 
field, till there be no place that they may be placed 


alone in the midst of the earth.” 
Isaiah v, 8, 


NEWS. 


CHESHIRE COUNTY ARCHITECT 





Mr. Edgar M. Parkes, of Anston, Lache- 
Lane, Chester, has been appointed by the 
Cheshire County Council as County Archi- 
teét at a salary of £1,250 per annum, 
rising to £1,600. Mr. Parkes, who was 
formerly Deputy County Architect, was 
educated at Sir John Deane Grammar 


School, Northwich, and Manchester Uni- 
versity School of Architeéture. He is an 
F.R.I.B.A. and a Fellow of Liverpool 
ArchiteCtural Society. 


A NEW PARTNER 


Mr. Stewart McLauchlan, F.R.1.B.A., has 


joined the firm of Briggs & Thornely, 


FF.R.I.B.A., and the praé¢tice will be carried 
on under the title of Briggs, Thornely & 
McLauchlan, FF.R.1.B.A., at 349, Royal 
Liver Building, Liverpool, 3. 


MORE MEN IN BUILDING 
OCCUPATIONS FOR THE FORCES 


The Ministry of Labour and National 

Service announces the raising of ages 
of reservation in building and civil 
engineering occupations in whatever 
industry the men concerned may be 
employed. These decisions follow a 
review by the Government of the 
national building programme and 
consultation with the Ministry of 
Works and Building. It has been 
decided that in the first six months 
of next year it will be possible to 
release “‘ a very substantial number of 
men ”’ for service in the defence services 
and for munitions work. 

From December 15 the reservation 
age of carpenters and joiners is to be 
30 instead of 25, and shop and office 
fitters are included in this group. For 
bricklayers also the reservation age is 
to be 30, instead of 23 or 25, and for 
masons (not monumental) the age is 
advanced from 30 to 35. Slaters and 
roof tilers, plasterers, plumbers and 
gasfitters and glaziers all have a new 
reservation age of 30. 

In other building trade occupations 
a housebreaker will be reserved at 30, 
but concretors, scaffolders and riggers 
at 35. Navvies and mains layers will 
be reserved at 30. In most of these 
occupations the reservation age has 
been advanced five years, but in 
plumbing the difference is seven years. 

Constru¢tional iron and steel fitters 
and ere¢tors will be reserved at 25 in 
protected establishments and 35 else- 
where (instead of at 18 and 30 years 
respectively), and sheeters and iron 
roofers at 30 in protected establish- 
ments and 35 elsewhere (instead of 
23 and 30 years respectively). 

Applications by employers for defer- 
ment of the calling up of men affected 
by these changes had to be made by 
December 1. Deferment will not be 
granted for men (except concretors, 
housebreakers, tubular or patent scaf- 
folders and constru¢tional fitters or 
erectors) who were under 25 at the 
date of their registration under the 
National Service (Armed Forces) Acts. 


WAR DAMAGE CLAIMS 


An important stage in the work of dealing 
with claims for payments for war damage to 
land and houses has just been completed 
by the Regional Offices of the War Damage 
Commission. When these were opened six 
months ago the officials were faced with 
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A scene torn from Astragal’s Play (on page 367) which might be entitled An inch 
of Example is worth a column and a half of Precept. In.the President of the 
Royal Academy we have a man who lives up to this enlightened maxim. When 
the new drive came for waste paper Sir Edwin Lutyens was the first architect to 
go through his files. He didn’t merely face the necessity be it noted ; he did the 
job—from the vantage of this rather fragile ladder. The moral is: what our 
greatest architect can do every architect can do. A hundred thousand tons of 
paper are needed now. (Photograph specially taken for the Architects’ Journal). 
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an accumulation of V.O.W.1 forms notify. 
ing damage suffered before the War D: lage 
Act came into force.- It was necessary to 
sort these into their appropriate disiriéts, 
town and street numbers ;: to register cach 
individual form, and to send to each 
claimant a second form on which he or she 
could make a claim for payment under the 

War Damage Aé¢t, or if that was not 
necessary a notification that his or her 
interest was duly recorded. 

This work has now been completed. If, 
therefore, anyone with an interest in war- 
damaged property who submitted a 
V.O.W.1 form has not yet received a form 
of claim or other communication from the 
Commission’s appropriate Regional Office, 
it must be because, for some reason, either 
the original V.O.W.1 or the Commission’s 
form has gone astray. He or she should 
therefore apply to the local town hall or 
council offices for a C.1 form, fill it up and 
post it to the Regional Office at the address 
given on the form. 


DIRECT LABOUR ALLEGATION 
The Ministry of Works and Buildings 
state that there is no truth in _ the 
allegations that “‘ Lord Reith is adopting a 
policy of direét labour ”’ and “* has set up 
a works department which will carry out 
direct building.”’ An official of the Ministry 
said : 

‘The implications are entirely untrue. 
No such policy has been adopted, nor is it 
contemplated ; nor, of course, is any 
department being set up for the purpose. 
‘The Ministry has had for some twelve 
months past a direct labour force of some 
4,000—4,500 men. This body was 
originally formed, in agreement with the 
Ministry of Health, to do first-aid repairs 
to houses, and the men were specially 
released from the Army for this specific 
purpose. 

‘** These men are still employed on first- 
aid repair; but a few hundred of them 


have been diverted, owing to shortage of 


other labour, to assist in the construction 
of the Ministry of Health Emergency 
camps outside certain target towns. 

** That is all there is in it.” 


BYLANDER’S LONDON 


A paper on the reconstruétion of the City 
of London, read recently before the 
Institution of Structural Engineers, was 
found sufficiently interesting to warrant a 
second meeting being given to its dis- 
cussion. This took place at 11, Upper 
Belgrave Street, S.W.1. Mr. F. S. Snow, 
M.ILSTRUCT.E., presided. The authors of the 
paper were Mr. S. Bylander, M.1.sTRUCT.E., 
and Mr. H. Boddington, A.R.1.B.A. 

Mr. Bylander and Mr. _ Boddington 
suggested that large new offices should be 
constructed somewhat on American lines 
but not necessarily very high. Each such 
building would be a town under one roof, 
containing post office, banks, insurance 
agencies, professions and. businesses. 
Because the building was made _ higher 
the same number of people could be housed 
as in the buildings previously on the site, 
while more land could be left open around 
it. There could be good side roads, good 
lighting and good ventilation. Provision 
could be made for parking motor cars at 
ground level, but there would be no 
construction at ground level except under 
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Instructions for persons who have not 
received their claim forms in connec- 
tion with War damage page 363 


Raising of ages of reservation for 
men in building occupations page 363 


% The Ministry of Works and Buildings 
is not adopting a policy of 


direct labour page 364 


the building itself. Not much space would 
be given to machinery, because it was better 
to have boiler rooms to supply hot water 
and steam to a distriét rather than a 
special boiler for each building. 


PROSECUTIONS 

The Dire&tor of Public Prosecutions has 
informed the Ministry of Works that the 
proceedings under Defence Regulation 56A 
against Messrs. Burden, Ltd., in respect of 
the unauthorized reinstatement of their 
bomb-damaged premises at 93 Charrington 
Street, N.W.1, which were to have been 
heard in the Clerkenwell Police Court on 
November’ 18, was postponed. 

Defence Regulation 56A provides that no 
work of building or civil engineering con- 
struction, the cost of which exceeds £100, 
may be undertaken without the consent of 
the appropriate authority. 

The prosecution against G. Rose, re 
premises at 299 Oxford Street, W.1, was 
part heard on November 7. The adjourned 


hearing was to have taken place on Tuesday,” 


November 18, at 2 p.m., at the Marl- 
Street Police Court. This also 
has been postponed and no date for the 
hearing has yet been given. 


*The Council of B.ILN.C. includes 
delegates from the R.JI.B.A. and _ other 
professional organisations as well as from 
building industry federations and building 
trades unions. 


** The formation of the Central Council 


for Works and Buildings was announced on 


August 25 and reported in the JOURNAL 
The Chairman of the 
Council is Mr. Hugh Beaver and the Deputy 
Chairman Sir Ernest Simon. There are 14 
members chosen to represent the building 
industry, employers and operatives, five official 
members representing the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings and one the 
Labour. The Secretary io the Council 1s 
Mr. E. 3. Rimmer, B.Sc., M.Eng., 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Barrister-at-Law. All 
members of the Council are actively engaged 
in work connected with the building industry 
with the exception of the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman who are full-time workers. It 
has advisory powers only. 


tlt seems odd on the face of it to claim 
that B.I.N.C. should represent the building 


industry and yet disqualify the Ministry of 


Works and Buildings from representing 
the Government. 

{The original demand for the introduction 
of piece rates came from Employers’ federa- 
lions on the Civil Engineering side. 


Ministry of 
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B.I.N.C. wv REITH 


BATTLE that has raged for some time under cover 
Ai now being conducted in the open. -B.I.N.C. have 

made a slashing attack on Government policy in 
relation to the building industry in the latest issue of their 
quarterly magazine. 

B.I.N.C., or the Building Industries National Council, 
claims to represent the building industry* of this country, a 
claim which the Ministry of Works and Buildings has 
tacitly rejected. The merits of the case depend on the 
meaning which one attaches to the words ‘ democratic 
representation.” Facts appear to be that 79,000 out of 
86,000 firms registered are not members of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers or of any similar 
organization (half of them are probably one man firms). 
Nevertheless B.I.N.C. claim to represent these 79,000 builders 
on the grounds that democratically elected representatives of 
the N.F.B.T.E. sit upon their council, and that the firms 
represented by them, employing perhaps 30 men each, are 
very similar to the firms which. are not represented which 
employ on an average three men apiece. | Government takes 
the view that this involves a considerable distortion of the 
democratic idea and have accordingly set up the Central 
Council for Works and Buildings** to advise them on 
matters affecting the building industry as a whole. B.I.N.C. 
allege that this Council is contrary to the spirit of the British 
constitution because the members have not even been 
through the form of an election, and therefore cannot 
claim to represent the industry or to speak with authority 
on matters which affect it. 

Unkindest cut of all is that B.I.N.C., in the days before 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings existed, petitioned for its 
creation, stipulating most clearly at the time that an effective 
form of liaison between it and the industry should be provided. 
In B.I.N.C.’s view this means creating a permanent com- 
mittee consisting of their own representatives together with 
represen atives from the Ministry of Works and Buildings and 
the Government departments—all eleven of them.t This 
Committee like the Central Council would have had the 
right to offer advice—advice with power behind it. The 
Minister’s alternative is a council appointed by himself 
(the Central Committee) whose membership includes several 
members of B.I.N.C. but on which B.I.N.C. as such is 
not geen 

B.I.N.C.’s Committee, if it had existed, would probably 
have advised against the registration of builders—on the 
grounds that B.I.N.C. could, if asked, have produced all the 
information necessary for the formulation of a compre- 
hensive policy—and against the introduction of piece work 
on the grounds that earnings have no effect on output.+ 
It might also have found ways of increasing the number of 
firms admitted to, tender for government contracts and so 
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have made better use of medium sized firms. 
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There’s no 


smoke without fire and the sting of B.I.N.C.’s criticism 


appears to lie here. 


However, registration returns when 


fully worked out may be expected to show the extent and 
nature of this problem, and the Government has already 
taken a big step towards an objective solution. 
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OUR STATISTICS 

The preliminary results of last 
July’s Building Census are weird 
and fascinating. To many of the 
archite&ts who read the figures in 
the JouRNAL for November 20, it 
must at first have seemed impossible 
that there were 86,580 separate 
firms in the building and civil 
engineering trades. 

. 

It was only after a second and third 
reading of the trades and occupa- 
tions covered’ by the Census that 
one ceased to mumble “I don’t 
believe it,’’ to remember row after 
row of small streets each containing 
one or two signs of Plumber and 
Decorator, Practical Carpenter, Joiner 
and Undertaker, and to realize how 
80,000 firms could possess an average 
of less than three manual workers 
each. This is by far the most 
important result of the Census— 
that (after two years of war’s many 
difficulties for the small man) 
80,000 firms employ 21.7 per cent. 
of the total number of men and 


women in the industry, while another 
1,220 firms employ 56.2 per cent. 
of the total. 

+ 


This result points to two con- 
clusions. Ordinary £5 or £10 
maintenance and repair jobs appear 
to absorb a much larger propor- 
tion of the industry’s energy than 
architects would have supposed. And 
something like four in five of the 
firms in the industry lead a pre- 
carious hand-to-mouth existence 
which must make it impossible to 
organize any job properly. 
* 


An industry thus weirdly organized 
has to be coaxed or coerced into 
more efficient performance of two 
main kinds of job: (1) the main- 
tenance of existing buildings, their 
repair after raids and execution of 
A.R.P. schemes; and (2) the 
execution of works for the Service 
and Supply Ministries. 

+ 


From the figures now available it 
seems that only a most painstaking 


‘reshuffle, a most careful measuring 


of the job to the man, will enable 
the efficiency of the industry to be 
raised. This remeasuring will have 
to start at the bottom, and be done 
by local authorities, on advice of 
their surveyor, local architeéts and 
builders’ representatives, under the 
slogan No Steam Hammers for Cracking 





take on a job which a smaller firm 
could manage to do. 
~ 

It seems probable that by careful 
local organization it would be 
possible to collect firms containing 
1—5 persons within one or more 
Building Groups (Small). Acting 
individually, each firm would nor- 
mally continue to mend _bath- 
wastes, sashcords and roofs: acting 
as a group the firms would execute 
A.R.P. shelters, control centres and 
large repairs, under the direction of 
the local surveyor or-an elected 
manager. 





* 

By this means it may prove possible 
to “cover” a town of 50,000 
inhabitants as regards maintenance, 
A.R.P. shelters and air raid repair 
by three Building Groups (Small), 
containing in all ‘two-score 1—5 
men firms; and thus release the 
town’s two or three 5—50 men 
firms to form a Building Group 
‘Large). This latter Building Group 
could then take on a sub-contract— 
probably a Labour Only | sub- 
contraét—on the nearest large war 
building scheme. 

* 

I am well aware of the difficulties 
which bristle around this scheme. 
Larger war building jobs are not 
decently planted ten miles from each 
50,000 town. The bigger firms in 
each town are those which have 
most influence with the local author- 
ity and are those which the local 
surveyor is least anxious to lose. 
Nevertheless if building firms must 
learn to be mobile, it seems far 
easier for the 5—50 group to move 
than for the 1—5. What is more, the 
5—50 firms would bring to war 
building schemes a certain number 
of capable organizers and foremen. 


























Nuts. No firm must be allowed to The movement of 1—5 men firms 
7 No. No. of Workpeople. Clericals. Total 
Size of Firm.| of — —— eaten 

Firms., Craftsmen. Labourers. Male. Female. — 
0—19 79,985 13.0% 42% 9%, 9% 22.1%, 
20—99 5,371 11.1% 9.3% 6% 6% 21.7%, 
100 and over’ 1,224 20.2% 33.0% 2.0% 8% 56.2% 
Totals 86,580 44.3% 49.5% 3.7%, 2.3% 100% 











Table giving number of firms in Great Britain in’ the following tradés: General 
Builders, Building and Civil Engineering Contractors, Civil Engineering Contraétors, 
Plumbers, Joiners and Carpenters, Painters, Roofers, Plasterers, Glaziers, Demolition 
Contraétors, Scaffolders and Miscellaneous. In the regional classification opposite the areas 
referred to are the same as those of the Regional Commissioners.—See Astragal’s note. 
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would bring about no such welcome 
increment. 
yOU NEXT 
The Minister of Supply 
100,000 tons of paper for munitions, 
and I have been asked to stir your 
hearts. Without more ado, then, 
let the lights go up on Astragal’s 
First Play, entitled 


SIR EDWIN 
or 
WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S 
A WASTE 
the President of the 
' Academy in the title role. 


wants 


Royal 


with 


Scene I 





As the curtain rises Sir Edwin 
Lutyens is revealed at work at the 
drawing board on his reconstruction 
schemes for London. At the call of 
duty he lays down his T-square and 


Scene II 





opening a drawer rakes the contents 
mercilessly with both eyes. He 
singles out the oldest-looking roll 
of drawings and flattens it out. 
But stay, a famous design stands 
revealed ; ancient associations crowd 
to the mind; our hero is affeéed. 
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Scene Ll] 


. 





With the drawing in front of him 
he sits down, and lights a pipe while 
a thousand good reasons for keeping 
it crowd to the mind. For a space, 
it seems, duty—the war—the need 


of munitions—is forgotten. Will he 


keep it ? 


Scene 1V 





Making a supreme effort he con- 
quers the passing weakness and 
throws the drawing down, Then 
turning back to the drawer he 
empties its contents on the floor. 
CURTAIN 
* 
On the frontispiece you have 
already seen Sir Edwin still more 
heavily involved. , There is no 
virtue, dear reader, in doing a 
thing unless one does it when the 
need is great. The need is great 
and the moral of this moving play 
is: What the most famous living 
architect can do to his drawings, I 
can do to mine. And I can do it 


this week. ASTRAGAL 
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FRANK PICK 


An Appreciation 


[By JOHN GLOAG] 


WO or three hundred years 
hence some discerning historian, 
writing of the City of London, 
might say its greatest benefactors 
between the Great Fire of 1666 and the 
Great Blitz of 1940, were Sir Christopher 
Wren, the Brothers Adam, John Nash 
and Frank Pick. All these men con- 
tributed much to the visual pleasure of 
Londoners. Their work endured ; and 
during their own lifetimes, the signifi- 
cance, the scope and example of their 
work were recognized and applauded, 
not only by a few discerning people, 
but by the people. 

Frank Pick was a great impressario 
of talent; he was one of the great 
industrial patrons of our commercial 
machine age. His work for the London 
Underground, which later became 
the London Passenger ‘Transport 
Board, his sense of form and fitness, his 
understanding of London’s aching need 
for colour, the excellence of his personal 
taste, his infinite patience as a man, 
enabled him to give to the Capital a 
distin&tion possessed by no other living 
city. The trains, the trams and the 
*buses controlled by the London Under- 
ground, not only moved along rails 














No. 
Division. of 
Firms. | 
London 15,399} | 
South Eastern. . 5,354 
Eastern .. | 6,543 
Southern . | 5,143 
South Western 6,664 
Midlands ei 6,420 
North Midlands 6,196 
North Eastern. . .. | tee 
North Western .. | 11,950 
Northern .. | 3,239 
Scotland | 2040 
Wales .. . | 4,237 
Great Britain .. . | 86,580 





Note.—This table covers the 

following trades : General 
Builders, Building and Civil 
Engineering Contractors, Civil 
Engineering Contractors, 
Plumbers, Joiners and 
Carpenters, Painters, Roofers, 
Plasterers, Glaziers, Demoli- 
tion Contractors, Scaffolders 
and Miscellaneous. 











Table showing Regional ° distribution of 
firms analysed on opposite page.—See 
Astragal’s note. 
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Frank Pick, who died on November 7, 
at the age of 62. 


and roads; they moved ahead into 
the future. It is no exaggeration to say 
that until a few years ago London’s 
Underground railways were nearly a 
century ahead, in terms of vehicular 
and station design, of every other 
railway in this country. No conti- 
nental railway system could equal 
either the efficiency or the trim beauty 
of design of London’s Underground 
trains. 

The first time I went to New York 
and travelled on the dreary, noisy, 
dirty, ill-conditioned Elevated Rail- 
way, and was sandwiched by main 
force (expressed through the muscular 
equipment of overbearing conductors) 
into the grim, overcrowded cars of 
the Subway, and ached on the old- 
fashioned, hard-seated, green painted 
*buses, I said to myself: ‘‘ New York 
is the most wonderful, enchanting and 
architecturally adventurous city the 
world has ever seen, but, gosh it does 
need a Frank Pick.”’ 

During the General Strike of 1926, 
when the buses went off the roads, 
nearly everybody realized how much 
London owed to their cheerful, scarlet 
presence. The City became dull and 
grey, it lost the lucent air that it 
retains even on the wettest weekdays, 
and only by descending to the Under- 
ground, could you again feel that 
London was alive, still full of life and 
colour and movement. Dull, unlovely 
cocoa used to be the colour normally 
selected for public vehicles in England. 
. The old L.C.C. trams displayed this 
abominable hue to its worst advantage 
before they were taken over by London 
Transport, and made as bright as 
His Majesty’s footguards. 

But these colourful contributions were 
only a few of the outward and visible 
signs of Frank Pick’s influence. He 
did an immense amount of public 
work. He was one of the founders of 
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the Design and Industries Association. 
He served on all manner of bodies 
concerned with education and design. 
He lectured, he sat on committees, he 
was a marvellously able and tactful 
chairman; he_ consistently over- 
worked. He had an _ encyclopedic 
knowledge of the museums and art 
galleries of Europe and this country ; 
and he helped thousands of young 
designers and artists to start their 
careers. 

He was a most difficult man to know. 
It was ten years before I got to know 
him at all well; but every year my 
respect and admiration for his gifts 
and his personal genius increased. I 
first met him in 1920, and it was not 
until early in the 1930’s, when we did 
some broadcasting together, that I fully 
realized how great a man he. was. 
Only a great man, who is in the full 
enjoyment of a successful career, will 
admit that he has something yet to 
learn. In our preliminary rehearsal 
for that broadcast, Frank Pick knew 
exactly what he wanted to say, he’d 
got it all worked out, and he produced 
a written paper—not a broadcast talk 
at all. This he insisted on reading at 
our first rehearsal. The B.B.C. officials 
who listened to it must have registered 
their dismay, because when he had 
finished he looked up, saw their faces, 
and said : “‘ What’s the matter ? What’s 
wrong with this, Gloag ? ”’ 

I began by being ta¢tful. But he 
said : “‘ I want to know what’s wrong.” 

So I told him bluntly that broadcasting 
was something very different from 
reading aloud ; and the B.B.C. people, 
with that tremendous ability that dis- 
tinguishes them for getting the best out 
of everybody, made some constructive 
suggestions. And Frank Pick listened, 
looking, as I told him later, rather like 
an avenging angel getting up steam ; 
then he said, ‘“‘ Oh, I’ve got to start 
from the beginning. Tell me what to 
do.” Then, with infinite patience, and 
taking a considerable amount of time, 
he re-wrote, re-cast, and so altered his 
whole conception of the talk we were 
giving together, that the change was 
astonishing. He was prepared to 
learn. (Judging from some of the 
Postscripts we have to listen to these 
days the supply of ‘“‘ great > men who 
are prepared to learn anything about 
broadcasting is running pretty low.) 

Many people who didn’t know him 
thought Frank Pick was wholly destitute 
of the sense of humour. They were 
inclined to dismiss him by saying that 
he was a non-smoker, a teetotaller and 
a Nonconformist, and aloof from all 
human weaknesses. Well, he was all 
those rather austere things. But he 
had a subtle and profound apprecia- 
tion of life and people and things. 
Although he was more interested in 


things, he did derive a great deal of 


satisfaction from the spectacle of his 
fellow creatures going about their little 
tasks with such blithe self-importance. 





When you could get him to talk, his 
fund of anecdotes and his deep, rich 
humour were unforgettable. 

He was an idealist, and also a practical 
man—a rare combination. He put 
into practice the ideas which thousands 
of people just talked about. He was 
always prepared to accept responsi- 
bility. He had a solution for nearly 
every problem which you cared to put 
before him, and you always left him 
with the feeling that his solution 
happened not only to be right, but 
that his solution would nearly always 
be right for almost every problem. 

Some years ago, when we were dis- 
cussing books, he told me that he never 
read novels. I asked why, and he 
said, almost in these words: “ Well, 
a good many years ago, when I was 
travelling to York, I was reading a 
novel, and I found it so interesting that 
I arrived at Newcastle before I realized 
what had happened, so I’ve been afraid 
of novels ever since.”’ 

The amount of reading he got through 
was stupendous. Every book that was 
published that concerned architecture, 
painting, sculpture and design came 
into his hands; he read them with 
critical attention, and his remarkable 
memory enabled him to discourse upon 
any book that had taken his fancy with 
such insight and such accuracy that 
anyone who had merely skimmed 
through it to get a general impression 
was hopelessly lost at the outset of the 
discussion. 

It was my privilege to see Frank Pick 
at work quite often on various com- 
mittees, and although we met in- 
frequently, I never met him without 
learning something fresh, or getting 
some new view about an old idea. | 
quote these words from one of the last 
things he wrote, Britain must Rebuild : 

‘* A Britain where everything is in 
its place so that the transition from 
city to town, from town to country, 
from country to wild is plain and 
clear, where access to the land is 
free enough to let all have the 
satisfaction of feeling it is his Britain. 
It is impossible in a few words to 
paint the picture, and everyone will 
want to paint his own ; but the only 
way to get the Britain one wants is, 
first, to know what one wants, not 
as a selfish individual but as a 
member of the great society ; and, 
second, to have the will to realize it, 
not in isolation but in co-operative 
effort. To Heaven with Britain! 
The great society can only be ex- 
pressed in that pattern of Britain 
which it is necessary to climb the 
mount Of vision to see.”’ 


Those words ‘‘ to know what one 
wants, not as a selfish individual but as 
a member of the great society,” are the 
key to Frank Pick’s character. He knew 
what he wanted for society, and we, 
the citizens of London, are the richer 
because he lived and worked so weil, 
so hard and with such splendid vision. 
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CORNWELL MANOR, OXON 


RECON DITIONXE D BY 
CLOUGH WILLIAMS -ELLIS 


On pages 355-360 of last week's 
issue the reconditioning of the 
Cornwell Estate was described and 
illustrated. This week the following 
pages are devoted to the manor house 
which adjoins the village. 

Cornwell Manor, a seat of the 
Penystone family in the seventeenth 
century, is now the home of Mrs. 
Anthony Gillson who was responsible, 
with the help of her architect, 
Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, for its 
restoration in 1938-1939.. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century the 
south and east fronts of the house 
were refaced, the east front with a 
splay-sided bow in its centre (page 
374), but so much has been done in 


the restoration work to change the 
appearance of the house that its 
earlier history has lost much of its 
interest. 

When Mrs. Gillson discovered Corn- 
well Manor it was almost completely 
hidden by the tall trees in the little 
valley. Now the valley has been 
cleared the passer-by can get a glimpse 
through wrought-iron gates of flights 
of broad steps descending to a formal 
pool and ascending the opposite slope 
to a balustraded terrace before the 
Georgian front. The brook enters 
the scene by a cascade beneath a 
tunnel through an embankment carry- 
ing the approach road. The sides. of 
the brook, and of the ravine, have 
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gallery on columns. The ballroom, 
not fully completed before the war, 
has festively baroque decoration and 
is lit from both sides by immensely 
tall sash windows. The design of the 
arched doorways is borrowed from 
those in the entrance hall; above 
them is a balcony for the band, the 
tall windows of which open on to the 
flat roof of the connecting corridor. 
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West of the ballroom a walled space 
is laid out with paving, cobbles, and 
lawn for sitting out: the old stone- 
tiled roofs of the courtyard range 
sweep up from the lawn like the slope 
of a Cotswold meadow. 

The entrance hall is conceived as a 
cortile with arches round it, four of 
which contain rustic doorways, namely 
those to the front door, the staircase, 





dining-room and drawing-room. Be- 
yond the hall and filling the rest of the 
Georgian front is the duck-egg green 
drawing-room which preserves its 
carved pine fireplace with the original 
rococo plasterwork. The dining-room 
is lined with oak wainscot painted in 
a rather crude imitation of mitred 
walnut. The library contains an 
elaborately painted wainscot which 
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RECONDITIONED BY CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
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s stated to have been moved from the 
butler’s pantry at the south-west 
corner of the house. The panels 
consist of two types, the smaller 
representing low relief carved patterns 
of early seventeenth century date and 
another group, possibly slightly later 
n date, in which joined panels of 
arger area are painted with urns of 
flowers and flank the chimney-breast. 
The survival of such varied quantities 
of decorated wainscot is unusual and 
mplies that Sir Thomas Penystone, 
who is stated to have acquired 
Cornwell before 1641, decorated in 
some style the rooms he added to the 
older nucleus of the house. Judging 
from the exterior these rooms lie 
east of the dining-room. Between 
the library and dining-room is now 
the main staircase dating from Queen 
Anne or early Georgian times. On 
its walls is a series of American 
nineteenth century portraits of Mrs. 
Gillson’s grandparents. Several of 
the bedrooms are tastefully decorated 
and contain admirable pieces of Above, the west stair tower af the Manor and the ground floor 
American furniture including a mag- plan. Facing page, the Manor,|seen through the gate of the 
nificent tallboy. The walls are lined walled garden to the swimming pool. 
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CORNWELL 


The Manor from the south-west, looking 
up. the valley. 


with a washable biscuit-coloured paper 
containing’ a flower design in very 
pale natural colours. One of the 


EXHIBITION 


An exhibition of the work of students in 
the Welsh School of Archite€ture, Cardiff 


Technical College, was held in the Assembly " 


Hall of the Technical College on Thursday, 
November 13. The exhibition was opened 
by the Deputy Lord Mayor, G. J. Ferguson, 
in the unavoidable absence of the Lord 
Mayor. Mr. C. F. Jones, President of 
the South Wales Institute of Architeéts, 
presided. 

The Head of the Welsh School of Archi- 
tecture, Mr. W. S. Purchon, in his address 
on the work of the School, pointed out that 
notwithstanding considerable numbers of 
the older students had joined the armed 
forces before completing their studies, the 
entries of new students were steadily 
growing. 

Special attention was drawn to the com- 
petition held on the suggestion of Captain 
Pritchard for designs for the reconstruction 
of part of the Riverside area of Cardiff, 
work which had been found particularly 
interesting by the students, with the result 
that some very helpful designs were 
produced. 

THE WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE PRIZES 

DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 
1940-41. 

The Lord Mayor's Prize for Third Year Students 
(£2 2s. Od.). Presented by Alderman C. H. McCale, 
B.sc., Ex-Lord Mayor—M. D. Lewis. 

President’s Prize for First Year Students (£3 3s. 0d). 
Presented by C. F. Jones, Esq., A.R.1.B.A.—Ist Prize, 
A. J. Griffin; placed 2nd, L. Beaven. 

The Prize for Draughtsmanship (£2 2s. 0d). Presented 
by Percy Thomas, Esq., PP.R.1.B.A.—W. J. Phillips. 

The Working Drawings Prize (£2 2s. 0d.). Presented by 
Ivor P. Jones, Esq., A.R.1.B.A.—W. J. Phillips. 

The Architectural Sketching Prize. Presented by Mr. 


W. S. Purchon, M.A., F.R.1.B.A.—M. R. Davies and J. M. 
Harries (Equal). 
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bedrooms has curtains of silk patterned 
Mrs. 
Gillson’s room, in a simple Louis XVI 
taste and painted green, has a bed 
upholstered in rosy leather with inset 


coloured decoration of the same 
material. 
The Batsford Prize for Architectural History and 


Theory of .Design (£2 2s. 0d.) 

B. T. Batsford.—M. D. Lewis. 

The Architectural Construction 
Presented by the Architectural 
Lewis. 

The Sketch Design Prize (£2 2s. 0d.). Presented by 
E. C. M. Willmot, Esq., F.R.1.B.A.—W. J. Phillips. 
Certificate in Architecture carrying with it exemption 
from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination :—P. G. 
Alport, M. R. Griffiths, G. D. L. Hughes, M. D. Lewis 
(with distinction), W. J. N. Mills, J. L. Russell, R. L. 
Wakelin, M. C. Williams. 

Diploma in Architecture (carrying with it exemption 
from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination and acting as a 
full qualification for Registration under the Architects’ 
Registration Act of 1931) :—Miss N. L. Evans, Miss 
M. V. Morgan, W. J. Phillips (with distinction in Design, 
Construction and Thesis). 

The South Wales Institute of Architects, Central 
(Cardiff) Branch Prizes :—Design, Ist Year, £2 2s. 0d.— 
W. H. Davies. Design, 3rd Year, £2 2s. 0d.—M. D. Lewis. 
Design, 4th Year, £3 3s. 0d.—Miss J. Roberts. Design, 
5th Year, £3 3s. 0d.—W. J. Phillips. Measured Drawings 
Prize, £3 3s. 0d.—O. Davies. 


Presented by Messrs. 


Prize (£2 2s Od.). 
Press, Ltd.—M. 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS : 
CENTRAL (CARDIFF) BRANCH 


and 
THE WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 


THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 
EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ Work, 
Thursday, November 13, 1941. 

During the Session 1940-41 the following successes 


were gained by students of the Welsh School of Archi- 
tecture in addition to the Prizes, Diplomas and Certifi- 
cates of which particulars are given overleaf. 

Architects’ Registration Scholarships. 
Winners :—Ist Year of Scholarship.—John Matthews 
(postponed); 2nd Year of Scholarship.—W. T. Bebb ; 
3rd Year of Scholarship.—W. H. Davies. 

Prizes for Reconstruction Scheme for the Riverside Area of 
Cardiff. 

Ist Prize.—H. Gealy, £3 3s. Od.; 2nd Prize.—W. J. 
Phillips, £2 2s. 0d. ; 3rd Prize.—Miss J. Roberts, £1 1s. 0d 
(Prizes presented by Captain Pritchard and T. Alwyn 
Lloyd, Esq.). 

Publications by Students of the Welsh School of Architecture. 

Owing to the War it has not been found possible to 
secure publication of any of the work prepared by our 
students during the past session. 

Cardiff Technical College Scholarships. 
Scholarships covering tuition fees and maintenance 
grants of £40 per annum have been awarded to the 
following students who are now in the Welsh School of 
Architecture :—J. M. Jenkins and F. S. Jennett. (Both 
of the Whitchurch Secondary School). 
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E. MAXWELL FRY, F.R.1.B.A. 


Major 
COLIN PENN 


M. GELLIOR-YETCHORD 


Impington at Work 

Sir,—Captain G. G. Haythornthwaite 
raises, in comparing the two photo- 
graphs of Impington, an interesting 
point that turns upon the doubtful 
veracity of photography as a medium 
for recording architecture. 

He complains that the upper photo- 
graph, taken in the shadowless light 
of winter, with a foreground busy 
with rollicking children, is a poor 
thing when compared with the lower 
one, a careful study by your official 


photographers. With this no one will 
disagree. The children are much 
more fun than the indistinét back- 


ground of building, and clearly they 
form the subject matter of a photo- 
graph that has more the character of a 
snap than a study. 





Two ways of 


looking at a building. 
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Even so, it is peculiarly difficult for 
the photographer to deal in the same 
photograph with both figures and 
architecture because the appeal which 
architecture makes lies in the Jower 
chords of the scale of artistic values ; 
the gravity and rigidity of matter, the 
revealing of light and space, and the 
beat of time. Our appreciation of 
architecture is easily disturbed, there- 
fore, by anything more dramatic, and 
is commonly enjoyed, as one is able 
to enjoy at Ely, in circumstances 
allowing of a quiet contemplation 
utterly unlike those in which, let us 
say, We appreciate grand dramatic 
tragedy. 

In designing a building such as 
Impington the form is largely dictated 
by the funétion, ag it is again at Ely, 
and it is the architeét’s task to bring 
his multiple forms into a unity realizable 
to the spectator as he moves about the 
building and views it from a number of 
standpoints. Having completed his 
design it is final; it fails otherwise. 
But the spectator is still free to select 
view-points which give him pleasure 
and to associate with them whatever 
of the landscape adds to the pleasure 
of the view-point, for once completed 
the building is part of the landscape 
and subject matter for photography or 
painting., 

The lower photograph seems to me, 
therefore, to have been well selected to 
portray the architectural qualities of 
the building and I am sorry that 
Captain Haythornthwaite distrusts it 
80. 

It shows quite clearly that we built 
in brick, glass and metal, materials 
which, I admit, are poor when com- 
pared with the richly carved stone- 
work of the Priors Doorway at Ely. 
But with these materials we must lay 
the foundations of an architecture and 
wait for richness of mind and materials 
to be added to us. But our architecture, 
as yet barely formed and with con- 
fused faults, is no expedient, and 
rather than merely satisfy the demand 
of a disordered industrial society it is 
our task to apply our capacity to 
appreciate the spiritual 
past art forms to the better ordering 
of society, and the enriching of archi- 
tecture. 

E. MAXWELL FRY 

Derby. 


Collaborate with Russia 


Sir,—I am afraid Mr. Gloag’s letter 
in your issue of October 30, does not 
confuse matters so much as he would 
wish. Though he cannot substantiate 
his suggestion that previous corres- 
pondents, or the signatories of the 
original letter, believe that “ foreign 
ways are better than English ways,”’ he 
uses it as a convenient Aunt Sally. 

The faés are plain: Mr. Gloag 
wrote you‘a letter which, if it did not 
oppose the idea of Anglo-Soviet tech- 
nical collaboration, meant nothing at 


THE 


richness of 
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all. In the same spirit he wrote a letter 
to the New Statesman and Nation. If he 
insists that these letters were intended 
solely to correét ‘“‘ doubtless unin- 
tentional backhanders” at British 
architects, British coal fires, the British 
Navy, etc., some may be content to 
leave the matter there. But all, I 
think, will recognize an attitude that 
in the present situation cannot be 
other than harmful. 
COLIN PENN 

London. 


Foamagg 

Sir,—In your issue for October 23 
last, it is observed that in your reply 
to Question 809 in the Information 
Centre, you have stated that “ Foa- 
magg ”’ is no longer being made. 

We would inform you that “ Foa- 
magg”’ was the trade name under 
which our selling agents, Messrs. F. 


* WHAT foundations are 
wall 8 feet high? - 


375 


McNeill & Co., Ltd., have for the past 
several years been selling our various 
foamslag products. 

By mutual agreement Messrs. McNeill 
& Co.’s selling agency was determined 
on January 31, 1941, and, consequent 
upon their ceasing to be our selling 
agents, they agreed to assign this trade 
name to us. 

You will, therefore, see that the 
products which have in the past been 
marketed under the name “ Foamagg ” 
are still being manufactured and are 
available to all persons in the trade 
who may be interested. 

Having regard to the misapprehension 
that may arise through the statement 
contained in your issue, we shall be 
glad if you will kindly publish this 
letter. 

M. GELLIOR-YETCHORD 
(Holland & Hannen & Cubitts Ltd.) 


London. 


needed for a blast 
- -. - Q 832 


* What firms supply composition or wood 
letters suitable for internal doors? - - Q 3835 
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INFORMATION 


HE Information Centre answers 
any question about architecture, 
building, or the professions and 
trades within the building industry. 
It does so free of charge, and its help 
is available to any member of the 


industry. 


Enquirers do not have to wait for an 
answer until their question is published 


in the JOURNAL. 


direct to enquirers as soon as they 
The service is 
confidential; and in no case is the 
identity of an enquirer disclosed to a 


have been prepared. 


third party. 


Questions should be sent to— 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 


45 THE 
CHEAM, 


AVENUE, 
SURREY 


Telephone: ViGILANT 0087 


Answers are sent 


CENTRE 
Q 332 


ENQUIRER, EssEx.—In your issue of 
THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Septem- 
ber 18, the reply to question No. 789 
states that a foundation of 1 ft. 6 in. 
wide by 9 in. thick would be suitable 
for a blast wall 8 ft. high. 

The most recent technical memoranda 
issued by the Ministry of Supply on 
protective walls, recommends reinforced 
brickwork as an addition to brick 
buttresses at intervals. 

Although the authorities may allow 
a foundation as recommended by you 
for ordinary 14 in. brick walls carrying 
vertical loads,. surely a foundation of 
this size would not be considered 
adequate to take a 14 in. blast wall. 


Q.789 was submitted to the Informa- 
tion Centre before the more recent 
recommendations for protective walls 
were issued. A “reference back” 


relating to this answer has already 
been published. 

The Ministry of Supply’s recent 
Technical Memoranda on Protective 
Walls is considered confidential, and 
we cannot comment on it except to 
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Sketch of single-story annexe, the chimney of which is subject to periodical 


down draughts. 


say that we understand that it is based 
on Bulletin B.10 to be issued by the 
Ministry of Home Security, that only 
normal foundations are required, and 
that in the case of a concrete factory 
floor 6 in. thick or more, the wall can 
be built direct off the floor without 
additional foundations. 

If your job is for the Ministry of 
Supply, we suggest that you write to 
the Ministry direct ; alternatively if 
the job is not for the Ministry of Supply 
you could write to the Ministry of 
Home Security, who will be pleased 
to advise on specific problems which 
are not covered by their Bulletins. 

For general guidance we refer you 
to Bulletin C.18, which is the latest 
publication on Protective Walling 
made available to the general public. 

You will note that the reinforced 
panels can be built direct off a normal 
factory floor and that the steel verticals 
are attached to feet in the form of 
spreader channels, resting on or 


preferably sunk in the floor. 


INFORMATION CENTRE 





See answer to question No. 833. 


Q 333 


ARCHITECT, DUBLIN.—Stack (a) (see 
sketch) serves a fire in the single storey 
annexe of a two-storey building. The 
fireplace proved to be practically un- 
workable owing to periodical down 
draughts. An addition of about five 
feet was recently made to the stack 
and a special pot fitted to the flue. 
There was no appreciable improvement. 
As far as I can judge the fireplace 
and flue are well designed and fitted, 
and this is borne out by the fact that 
on some days the draught is excellent. 
The down draught is most marked on 
days when the wind takes the direction 
shown by the arrow in the key plan. 

Factors conducive to down draughts 
are undoubtedly present—the roof of 
the main building, a high tree and other 
high points. Nevertheless stack (b), 
very little higher than stack (a), draws 
perfectly. 

There is, however, another factor. A 
large number of telegraph wires from a 








nearby pole pass directly over and not 

more than three or four feet above the 

top of the pot. Are these wires liable 

to cause down draught, and can any 

measures other than the removal of the 
wires cure the condition ? 


The effect of the wires should not 
make the trouble incurable. As you 
have already attended to the stack 
and chimney pot you should study the 
fireplace opening. 

War-time Building Bulletin No. 7 
(House Construction), issued by the 
Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, and published by 
H.M. Stationery Office (price 1s. 0d.), 
deals with smoky chimneys and 
recommends amongst other things :— 

1. A throat 4 in. wide perpen- 
dicularly over the fire. 

2. Splayed sides to the fireplace so 
that the width at the back is about 
one-third that of the opening. 

3. Sufficient depth from the wall 
face to the back of the fireplace to 
prevent smoking caused by draughts 
across fthe fireplace opening, etc. 

4. A horizontal smoke shelf at the 
level of the top of the throat which 
should be a few inches higher than the 
top of the fireplace opening. 

5. Smooth internal surfaces to all 
smoke passages. 

These recommendations are “largely 
based on the Notes from the Informa- 
tion Bureau of the Building Research 
Station (4th series, No. 3)—“‘ The 
Cure of Smoking Chimneys.” This 
can be obtained from The Building 
Research Station, Garston, Near 
Watford, Herts., or from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 66, 
Portland Place, London, W.1 
(price 6d.). 


Q 834 


ENQUIRER, EssEx.—W hat ts the address 
of the Association of NATIONAL 
PLANNING AND RECONSTRUC- 
TION ? 


We assume you are referring to the 
Association for Planning and Regional 
Reconstruction, the address of which 
is 55, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
The Secretary of the Association is 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury. 


Q 335 


ARCHITECT, DorsET.—Can you furnish 
me with the names of firms who can 
supply composition, or wood, letters 
and figures suitable for numbering and 
lettering internal doors ? 

The following four firms should be 
able to fulfil your requirements : 


Butler Jones (Name my Ltd., Kangley Bridge 
Road, London, S.E.26 ; Daymonds, Ltd., 62, 
Oxford Street, Me me W.1; Eric Munday, 48, 
Queen’s House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 ; 
Percy Smith, Dorno Workshops, 1, Gray’s Inn 
Place, London, wal. 
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SHEFFIELD CITY HALL 
Archways, linings and stairs 
in Hopton Wood Stone. 
Architect : 
E. Vincent Harris, A.R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 


Contractors : 
Longden& Son, Ltd., Sheffield 


Marble work carried out by 
Fenning & Co. Ltd., London 


Many Architects find in Hopton-Wood Stone 
an integrity, a beauty, and a permanence especially 


suitable to buildings of national and civic importance, 


HOPTON-WOOD 


STONE 


THE HOPTON-WOOD STONE FIRMS LTD., WIRKSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE 





AND AT VICTORIA HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.|. 
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PRICES 


BY DAVIS AND BELFIELD, CHARTERED QUANTITY SURVEYORS 


The prices of basic materials have generally remained stable. Rates of Wages have not risen since June Ist. 
The rates for the Central London Area are 2s. Od. and 1s. 63d. per hour for craftsmen and labourers respectively. 


Basic MATERIALS 


Portland cement ae 
2-in. unscreened ballast 
Fletton bricks (at station) 
Stoneware drain-pipes 
Standard) 2 tons and over 
Roofing tiles .. ae re 
Steel joists (basic sections) ex mills 
Lime greystone.. 
Sheet lead 


‘(British 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Jan., 
1941 


per cent. 


435-37 
+478 
+11-89 
+18} 


+20 
+47-5 
+ 29.76 
+50 
+18 


Feb., 
1941 


per cent 
+- 35-37 
+ 47-8 
+ 11-89 
+183 


tL 20) 
+ 47-5 
+ 29-76 
50 
+18 


Mar., 
1941 


- per cent. 


| 35-37 
+ 47-8 
+ 11-89 
+183 


120 

47-5 

29-76 
+50 
+18 


Increases over pre-war 


April, 
1941 


May, | June, 
1941 


1941 


per cent. 
+- 35-37 
+60°-9 
+ 11-89 
+ 183 


per cent. 
+ 35-37 
+60-9 
+11-89 
+18} 


+35:37 
+609 
+11:89 
+18} 


1-20 
147-5 
+- 29-76 
50 
+21 


+20 
14755 
33-33 
+50 
+21 


+20 
+47°5 

433-33 
454:35 


per cent. 


prices at 


July, 
1941 


per cent. 


+ 35°37 
+60°9 
+11:89 
+18} 


+30 
+47°5 
+33°33 
+5435 


end of 


| 
Sept., Oct., 
1941 1941 


Aug. 
1941 


Nov., 
1941 


per cent. per cent.'per cent. per cent. 
+35°37 +35°37 +35°37 | +-37°'8 
+609 |+60°9 | +71:01| +7101 
+11°89 +11°89 | +11°89| + 11°89 
+18} | +182 | +18} | +18} 


+30 |+30 
+475 | +475 
+ 35°29 | +35°29 
+54°35 | +54°35 


+30 
+47°5 

4+ 33°33 
454:35 


+30 
+-47°5 
+ 35-29 | 
+ 54°35 | 


Iron rainwater goods and soil pipes * 
Copper tubes. te 
White lead paint 


+21 
+27°66 
+264 


+21 
+ 27°66 
+264 


+21 
+ 27°66 


+264 


+21 
4-27-66 | 
+264 | 


+21 |+21 
+27°66 | +27°66 
+264 | +26) 


+ 27.66 
+264 


+ 27-66 
+264 


+ 27-66 
263 


|-27-66 
1-264 


127-66 
+264 





RaTEs oF WaGes (Central London Area) 





Labourers 
Craftsmen 


+ 15-87 
+ 11-90 


+ 15-87 
+11-90 


+ 15-87 | +19°05 


+14-29 


+1905 
+1429 


+ 19°05 
+ 14°29 


+ 19°05 


414-29 


+ 19°05 
+ 14°29 
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PAINTS & | VARNISHES 


BODICOTE 


Ready mixed flat white undercoating with 
exceptional degree of obliteration. May be 
tinted with colours in oil. Has good flow— 
is strongly recommended for all interior work. 


M.L.K. 


An effective anti-corrosive metal primer forming unbroken 
film of metallic lead, excluding air and moisture and 


banishing rust. 
NOBLEX ALBAVAR 
A pale durable Varnish for general use — 


The new, oil-bound washable distemper 
inexpensive but of high quality. 
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ALBAGLOSS 


Perfect white enamel drying with a hard, 
elastic film of beautiful lustre. High re- 
sistance to atmospheric conditions. For 
inside and outside use. 


supplied in 50 fast-to-light colours. Quick 
drying, economical, non-poisonous. 


NOBLES & HOARE LID. 


London Office : 
35/36, BROAD STREET AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel. ;: LONDON WALL 1394 
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